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Leaders who are looking for solutions of the problems of agri- 
culture are seldom agreed on the exact relation between the eco- 
nomic status and the standard of living of farm families. Many 
contend that, as rapidly as farmers have larger returns from farm- 
ing, they will of their own accord raise their standards of living; 
and the problem becomes that of increasing the farm income. 
Others hold that the desire for higher standards of living results 
finally in larger incomes, by means of which the economic goods 
constituting the standard of living may be procured. To these, the 
principal problem is the farmer’s appreciation of the satisfactions 
accruing from higher standards of living. 

Regardless of the view taken in this matter, there is much need 
for more information than is available at present on the relation 
existing between the standard of living and the ability of farmers 
to provide or to pay. Does ability to pay mean a higher standard 
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of living for the farm family? Is family living curtailed in order 
that the farmer may advance economically? To what extent does 
size of the family affect the family living? Are cycles of family 
life—that is, periods of growth and development of the sons and 
daughters in the family—directly related to the standard of living 
provided? Does schooling of the parents bear as close a relation- 
ship to the standard of living for all members of the family as does 


the ability to pay? To what extent is the ability to pay related to. 


schooling? Is the evidence sufficient to conclude that the standard 
of living is due primarily to ability to pay, or is it due to the con- 
tinual growth of new and more wholesome desires developed 
through experience and information ? 

Ordinarily the term “standard of living” conveys different ideas 
to different people. To many it means the sum total of economic 
goods meeting only the material needs of the family; that is, food, 
housing, and clothing. To others it may mean emphasis on economic 
goods satisfying the needs of a spiritual nature; such as education, 
social or personal improvement at the expense of adequate food or 
housing. The term as here used includes the goods satisfying the 
more material needs—food, housing, and clothing—as well as the 
economic goods contributing to the maintenance of health, educa- 
tion, recreation, and social relationships of the family. 

In this study the standard of living is reckoned in terms of 
money; that is, the values and the distribution of goods consumed 
annually, which values, it is believed, furnish the best available 
measure of the standard of living. In many cases market or esti- 
mated values do not represent the true market value of goods used, 
but they provide a common measure of all kinds of goods and offer 
a means of comparing goods filling one need with those filling an- 
other need. 

Cost of living and standard of living have been used interchange- 
ably in many studies of family living made in the past. With some 
studies considerable emphasis has been given to quantities and qual- 
ity of foods, clothing, and housing consumed. As yet no definite 
quantitative measures have been accepted. Measurements of quality 
of the goods used are more vague than are measurements of quantity. 

Cost of living, or “dollars worth” of goods consumed, is accepted 
as a measure in this study with the realization of its many deficien- 
cies. The dollars spent per year for food may be a poor indication 
of how well the family is nourished, because price does not corre- 
spond to nutritive value. Money spent for clothing may not always 
indicate how well the various members of the family are clad. The 
money value of the house may give little or no suggestion of the 
comforts and satisfactions which it provides as a home. These and 
other deficiencies suggest the desirability of more detailed studies of 
the adequacy of the diet, clothing, housing, and operation costs o 
the farm families. 

The method here used of summarizing and analyzing the family 
living follows as closely as possible that used in studies of the stand- 
ard of living among other groups of workers. Comparisons made 
with families of town dwellers or of industrial workers are for the 
purpose of checking the method of study rather than for the pur- 
pose of comparing the welfare of the two groups of people. Urban 
findings can not be applied to farm conditions and vice versa. The 
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whole scheme of farm life differs from that of the city. Much of 
the farmer's living is supplied from the farm without direct pur- 
chase. On the other hand, the farmer’s money income may be, and 
usually is, less regular. 

The first studies of the standard of hving were made among 
families of industrial workers of Europe. Many of these families 
had such low incomes that little more than food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing could be had. Comparisons of these with families of higher 
incomes studied later have led to the generalization that, as income 
increases the proportion spent for goods of a less material nature 
than food, housing, and clothing increases. This generalization will 
be tested in comparison with urban families in so far as conditions 
are considered similar. Whereas the income from farming is in no 
way synonymous with urban income, total expenditures will be used 
in its stead for certain comparisons. 


SCOPE OF STUDY 


Data here presented were obtained from schedules taken by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in selected localities of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas for a study of farm ownership and 
tenancy. Schedules from Kentucky and Tennessee were obtained in 
cooperation with the State college of agriculture in each State. 

Results given are based on estimates obtained by a field agent 
from some member of the farm family, usually the farm operator, of 
the receipts and the expenditures in connection with the operation of 
both the farm business and the farm home for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1919.2 

Localities chosen in Kentucky lay in Shelby, Mercer, Jessamine, 
Montgomery, Bourbon, Scott, Woodford, and Fayette Counties. 
Localities in Tennessee were confined to three counties—Madison, 
Montgomery, and Wilhamson. Localities in Texas comprised 10 
counties in the “Black Prairie ”—Dallas, Ellis, Hill, Johnson, Mc- 
Lennan, Bell, Falls, Limestone, Navarro, and Williamson. Only a 
few schedules were obtained in Johnson, Limestone, and Navarro 
Counties. | 

Of the 1,100 schedules obtained from all localities in the three 
States, only 861 were regarded as being sufficiently typical for use in 
this study. Approximately 150 schedules representing families of 
colored farmers are not included. About 75 schedules representing 
farms operated by single individuals er homes comprising persons 
of one sex were discarded from this study. A few others incomplete 
in some respect could not be used.’ 

The types of farming represented by the several localities studied 
vary widely in some respects and are similar in other respects. All 
the localities from which data were obtained in Kentucky are typical 
of the famous bluegrass area, and tobacco is the principal money 
crop with the farmers. Land values per acre in the counties studied 


1 Schedules taken in Montgomery County, Tenn., about one-third of all those obtained 
from Tennessee, were for the year ended Jan. 1, 1921. 

?Data on the farm business were tabulated by the division of land economics, and 
those pertaining to the family living were classified and summarized by the division of 
farm population and rural life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A general summary 
and analysis of the Texas schedules appear in U. 8S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 1068, “‘ Farm Owner- 
Ship and Tenancy in the Black Prairie of Texas.” A summary of the data on living con- 
ditions and the cost of living is given in a preliminary report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, March, 1924, “ Cost of Living in Farm 
Homes of Several Areas of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas.” 
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in this region practically quadrupled between 1900 and 1919. Dur- 
ing the same period the average size of farms decreased in the dif- 
ferent counties from 6 to 30 per cent. 

Localities studied in Tennessee are representative of three farm- 
ing regions, including Williamson, Madison, and Montgomery 
Counties. Williamson “County is in the southern part of the lime- 
stone bluegrass region of Kentucky and Tennessee. Farming in this 
region is well diversified, with both crop and livestock enterprises 
represented. Land values more than trebled in Williamson County 
from 1900 to 1919. ‘The percentage of all farms operated by tenants, 
about 86 per cent, remained practically stationary throughout the 
two decades 1900 to 1919. 

Madison County is typical of the silt loam uplands of western 
Tennessee. In this section land is generally rolling, well-drained, 
and fairly well adapted to cotton growing. Cotton occupied about 
37 per cent of all crop land in Madison County in 1919. Land rose 
from $7.50 to $41.50 per acre during the two decades 1900 to 1919, a 
more rapid proportionate rise than was experienced by any other 
of the counties represented by the localities studied. Madison County 
with 60 per cent of its farms operated by tenants in 1919, ranked 
second only to the Black Land belt of Texas in this respect. 

Montgomery County is situated in the western part of the High- 
land Rim region of the State, adjoining Kentucky on the north. 


- Land in this region is moderately rough. Land values here are 


lower than in any other region studied. In 1919, 23 per cent of all 
crop land in Montgomery ‘county was devoted to tobacco growing. 
At that time almost half the farms in the county were operated by 
tenants. In this county, land values have almost trebled since 1900. 

The Texas localities are all within the famous Black Land belt, 
a farming area of very fertile, dark, calcareous soil. Practically 
all of this belt is prairie. At the close of the Civil War stock 
raising was predominant. Farming now centers around cotton as 
the main money crop, and it occupied about 6 out of each 10 acres 
of crop land in 1919. Practically no livestock, other than work 
stock and animals for home consumption, are kept on the average 
farm at present. 

The farming area represented by the Texas localities is char- 
acterized by rapidly rising land values and a rapid growth of ten- 
ancy since 1880, except for the decade 1910 to 1919. About two- 
thirds of the farms i in this seetion were operated by tenants in 1919. 
The greatest increase in land values occurred during the decade 
ending in 1919. 


COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES AND HOUSEHOLDS 


The term “ family” is used arbitrarily to mean a group of per- 
sons who are all supported from a common income. The family 
includes parents and the sons and daughters who are at home or 
who while away at school or college are supported from the family 
purse. ‘“ Household ” means all the persons sheltered in one dwell- 
ing and fed usually at a common table. The only exception would 
include a few helpers boarded not at the common table but pro- 
vided for from the family purse. Thus the household may include 
in addition to the family, relatives, hired help, boarders, and others. 
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Relatives and others are taken into account in all costs when sup- 
ported from a common income. When not supported from a com- 
mon income, they are excluded under all except food and rental 
costs. Hired help and boarders are included under food and rental 
costs only. 

Owing to the extremely variable composition of the farm family 
or household, neither is regarded as a satisfactory basis for de- 
termining the relation of the ability to pay to the standard of 
living. For this purpose sets of cost-consumption units, described 
on pages 14 and 15 have been developed. 

The family, however, is used as a unit for comparing the values, 
and the distribution of values, of goods used by families or house- 
holds of different tenure groups and different localities and indus- 
tries. Its use in this connection admits of comparisons which are 
not possible in terms of the sum of expenditures per cost-consump- 
tion units. 

Though smaller than size of household, size of family is regarded 
as the more satisfactory basis for comparing the values of goods 
used. Variations in the average size of household follow closely 
variations in the average size of family for the several tenure 
groups and localities of this study as well as of other studies. From 
a social and from an economic point of*view, size of family seems 
to be equally preferable as a basis for these comparisons. 

The average size of family and household and the average age 
of husbands, wives, sons (at home) and daughters (at home) are 
shown in Table 1. Families average 4.6 persons. Households are 
slightly larger—4.7 persons. 


TABLE 1—Average sizes of family and household and average ages of hus- 
bands, wives, sons (at home) and daughters (at home) for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, in 861 farm homes of selected localities of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Teras 


Average size of— Average age of— 
| Number | 
Tenure 
of homes | Daugh- 

| : House- Hus- . Sons at | 

Family Wives ters at 

| | hold bands home honid 

os Sere STs BEE ee Sate 21 E) ea Ft 16 Oe) Pisa rete Be ae eee eee eS ess 

Number | Number Years Years Years | Years 
| MPS CAE 2a tata SC a 861 4.6 4.7 44.3 39. 8 11.4 11.2 
Owners:/5*<'s ees Ft 411 4.4 4.6 48. 3 43.1 12.8 y AES 
LYSIR Tr See oe ee 321 4.8 4.9 40. 7 37.4 11.0 10. 6 
CrOppert = = eee ee 129 4.9 5.0 40. 3 35. 8 8.7 9.3 


For all three States, families of owners are smaller than families 
of tenants or croppers. Both husbands and wives of the owner fam- 
ilies are older than husbands and wives of tenant or cropper fami- 
hes. Similarly, sons and daughters of owners are oldest, and those 
of croppers are youngest. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 


In the tabulation of data, costs for the various goods are classi- 
fied according to the logical relation of these goods to the standard 
of living. The object of the classification used is twofold: (1) To 
enable the reader to make direct comparisons of the costs of goods 
for specific purposes, and (2) to afford a more satisfactory index 
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to the standard of living than is afforded by total expenditures. 
Food, clothing, rent, furnishings, operating expense, maintenance 
of health, advancement, personal, insurance (life or health), and 
unclassified constitute the main groups of goods used. Foods in- 
clude meat, dairy products, honey, flour, meal, vegetables, and fruit 
furnished by the farm valued in so far as possible at prices half 
way between what would have been received had they been sold, 
and what would have been paid had they been bought. They in- 
clude groceries and other food products purchased at average local 
prices. 

Clothing includes all articles of wearing apparel actually pur- 
chased for all members of the farm family during the year studied. 
The value of clothing was obtained as estimates of the total costs 
of clothing for the different persons composing the family. 

Use of the farmhouse for the year is charged at 10 per cent of 
the value of the house, which value was determined by the field 
agent. This rental charge is intended to cover taxes, insurance, and 
repairs on the house and to pay 6 per cent on the investment. 

Furniture and furnishings include furniture proper, musical in- 
struments, pictures, floor covering, bedding, linens, tableware, uten- 
sils, and equipment for sewing, cleaning, laundry, and canning 
purchased during the year. Depreciation on furnishings in the 
home is not taken into account as an expenditure. 

Operation goods include fuel furnished by the farm, fuel, soap, 
cleansers, and matches purchased, hired help in the household, laun- 
dry sent out, and telephone charges. They include depreciation and 
operation of the automobile, where these are chargeable to house- 
hold and family use. Depreciation on the automobile is charged 
at 15 per cent of the average value of the car for the year 1919. 
Gas, oil, tires, repairs, license fees, and insurance make up the other 
automobile costs. Proportion of the total cost of the car going 
for household use was estimated when the data were obtained. 

The goods for the maintenance of health include doctor’s, nurse’s, 
and dentist’s services, hospital charges, and medicines of all kinds 
purchased during the year. 

Advancement goods include board and lodging at high school or 
college, school and college textbooks, supplies and tuition, reading 
matter in the home, organization and club dues, sports, vacation 
trips, church support, and benevolences. 

Costs for items of a personal nature cover barber’s fees, toilet ar- 
ticles, gifts, candy, and tobacco. 

Insurance includes money paid out as premiums on life, endow- 
ment, health, or accident policies during the year. In this study it 
includes also any money reported as placed in savings funds during 
the year of study. 

Unclassified costs include money paid out for burials, for cemetery 
lots, and for any purposes not specified. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ADVANCEMENT GOODS AS AN INDEX TO 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


The distribution of expenditures for the various purposes is ac- 
cepted as a fairly satisfactory method of deciding how well families 
actually live. The most worth-while values in life grow out of the 
use of economic goods that fill cultural wants, such as educational 
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and recreational, provided of course, that the needs for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and other material goods have been met. The results 
of a general study of the cost and standard of living among approxi- 
mately 12,000 working men’s families of 92 localities throughout the 
United States, in about 1918,° show that as the family income, and 
consequently the total expenditure for family living, increases, a 
larger proportion goes for purposes other than food, rent, fuel, and 
light. On the other hand, as the income rises, the proportion of the 
total expenditure going for the so-called necessities falls noticeably. 
Results of a similar study of the cost of living among 11,000 working- 
men’s families of the principal industrial centers of 33 States about 
1902,* show the same trend, except that the proportion for rent re- 
mains almost constant as the income rises. In an earlier study made 
by Engel among workingmen’s families of Belgium and reviewed by 
Chapin, the proportion spent for clothing did not increase,’ but re- 
mained about the same, as did the proportion going for rent, fuel 
and light, regardless of size of the expenditure for all purposes. 

Results of the present study show about the same general trend as 
do the results of the studies of workingmen’s families, especially of 
the study made in 1902. The percentage of the total expenditures for 
food decreases markedly, and the percentages for rent and for fuel 
and light remain almost constant with the rise in total expenditures. 
Thus, as the total expenditure increases, a larger proportion of the 
expenditure, as well as more actual money, is available for goods 
filling the nonmaterial uses. This being true, some further measure 
or index of expenditure for the nonmaterial goods seems desirable. 
This index is sought in the proportion or the percentage that the 
value of advancement goods is of the total value of all goods used 
during a year’s time. 

Advancement goods are accepted as being the least material in 
nature and as covering a wider distribution of uses than any other 
one group of goods. They include educational and recreational 
facilities, reading matter, provision for travel, participation in clubs 
and organizations, benevolences, religions, and all other interests 
of a social or a spiritual nature. In the present study and in simi- 
lar studies made among farmers of several localities of the United 
States,° the proportion of the total expenditures for advancement 
increases more noticeably than do the proportions for the other 
groups of economic goods filling the more material uses, with in- 
creased total expenditures. Since there is a tendency for the per- 
centage of the total expenditure for advancement to rise as the 
total expenditure for all purposes increases, the percentage or pro- 
portion going for this purpose is considered as significant as total 
expenditures of the prevailing standard of living. The percentage 
of all expenditures for advancement, being less affected than the 
total cost of goods by varying prices, is worthy of further consider- 
ation as a means of comparing standards of living among families 
of different periods, different localities and different occupations. 


®Cost of Living in the United States, -Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Dept. Labor, August, 1919, p. 119. 

*Cost of Living and Retail Prices of Food, 18th Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, 1903. 

5 Chapin, Robert C. The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New 
York City, 1909. 

®Cost of Living and Living Conditions Among Farm Families of Selected Localities, 
ty meet Reports, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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TABLE 2.—Average erpenditures per family for the different groups of items for 
the year ended December 31, 1919, as shown by value of materials furnished 
by the farm and materials purchased; 861 farm families of selected localities 
of Kentucky, Tennessec, and Texras 


All families (861) Owner families (411) 
Item “ ~ 
ur- ur- Fur- Pur- 
nished chased Total nished chased Total 
Food, including groceries-_._--_------------ $383. 80 | $248.00 | $631.80 | $427.60] $224.30 $651. 90 
@lothimg- os 2t to eens? Re hy ne oll oe bee hs 254. 70 264: 70c)e. &. ey 2 283. 90 283. 90 
Rent (10 per cent value house) -__________- 137. 90 2. 00 139. 90 184. 90 . 40 185. 30 
Fanmiture andifurnishings:222i evr oi Pee te 28. 50 ZB I50NL ae TB 33. 40 33. 40 
@perabing exnense.e — = me jee we 14. 90 158. 00 172. 90 18. 60 192. 30 210. 90 
Mamtenance'ofhealtho to 2352 UF eee eee 67. 00 Ore OOF ee mene 75. 00 75. 00 
Adwancemenbs.202% 0.3.3 Sa.5 -emes Re Se Mal eae coe 84. 30 $4. SO teres eee. 130. 10 130. 10 
IEBESGH eee eee ee eee th 2 Bebeedlie ays Pe . 20 16. 70 16. 90 . 20 16. 90 17. 10 
Insuranee—life and health 32120 {32 $5 ct. ae 36. 90 36. OO se Lea ta 44. 70 44. 7 
iITCIASSTNGG - 3-532 fe se 8. Ce ee ee 3. 10 ag) 16) ee eee 2.70 2.70 
AL 6) a ee + SS ae Meee ee oe | 536. 80 899. 20 | 1, 436. 00 631. 30 | 1,003.70 | 1, 635. 00 
Tenant families (321) Cropper families (129) 
Ttem = = 
ur- Pur- ur- Pur- 
nished chased Total nished chased Total 

Food, including groceries_______.___-___-__- $387.00 | $272.20] $659.20] $235.80] $263. 80 $499. 60 
GOlouning 49,2 3 44th oe eb ee esr bee 246. 80 246, 80 | L582 SE 181. 10 181. 10 
Rent (10 per cent value house)___________- | 105. 40 4. 40 109. 80 69. 30 . 80 70. 10 
Furniture did furnishings-0:1:6°_ 2042 e_| ies 26. 60 26) CO 2 Perea 17. 70 17. 70 
Opersting expense =. 3.) 0 ee 11. 20 147. 90 159. 10 13. 00 73. 20 86. 20 
Maintenance of health____- no Bhat | = part reg 66. 50 66. DU la. eee 42. 70 42. 70 
Advancement________.__- Pe OS. EN) TEP E TERS 51. 10 SLOG Ore. 21. 20 21. 20 
2ST a ee al ee a a ak J aa a 10 18. 20 18. 30 30 12. 50 12. 80 
Insurance—life and health.._____._______._!----..---- 36. 90 Oe, GO * (ee kee 22 e* 12. 20 12. 20 
MCL ASSI NOG cis 7 ets. See SB BO og ee Bee 3. 50 3s 0) |e rere 3. 30 3. 30 


Obes} rere: Aon cbf ep ew tet ee 503. 70 874.10 | 1, 377. 80 | 318. 40 628. 50 946. 90 


EXPENDITURES AND GOODS USED 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


The averages of all expenditures for all families by tenure groups 
is given in Table 2. Of the total value of goods used, $1,486, 37.4 
per cent, or $536.80, were furnished by the farm and 62.6 per cent 
or $899.20 were provided by direct purchase. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AMONG THE VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF ARTICLES USED 


The proportion that the average expenditure for each of the sev- 
eral groups of. articles is of the total expenditures appears in Table 3. 
These proportions are determined from the average expenditures for 
the different groups of articles as given in Table 2. 

Expenditures for food cover 44 per cent of all expenditures for 
all purposes. Expenditures for clothing, constituting 17.7 per 
cent of all expenditures, are about two-fifths as large as expendi- 
tures for food. Operating costs, comprising 12 per cent of all ex- 
penditures, are less than one-third of the expenditures for food. 
About one-third of the operating costs, $53.80, is for fuel, over one- 
fourth of which, $14.90 worth, is furnished by the farm. Rental 
charge for use of the house is about one-fifth of the expenditures 
for food. Houses represented by this rental charge average 5.5 
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rooms in size, bathroom, pantry, and closets excluded. Data on 
the number and percentage of the houses fitted with modern im- 
provements of the various kinds are not available. Expenditures 
for furniture and furnishings purchased during the year of study 
are only 2 per cent of all expenditures. These expenditures are 
about 6 per cent of the inventory value of furniture and furnishings 
in the home for the year 1919. Expenditures for the maintenance 
of health are 4.7 per cent of the total. Money spent for education, 
recreation, benevolences, etc.—termed “ advancement ”—amounts 
to almost 6 per cent of all expenditures. Expenditures for goods 
of a personal nature are only 1.2 per cent and for life and health 
insurance, 2.6 per cent of the total expenditures. Only 0.2 per 
cent of all expenditures is for goods not readily classified. 
TABLE 3.—Distribution of average expenditures for classified items including 
value of goods furnished by the farm and purchased for the year ended 


December 31, 1919, by 861 farm families of selected localities of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Teras 


| All Owner | Tenant | Cropper 


Item families | families | families | families 
PeUP SET EGE OLE TPCT TTC Rua a RS aR a en ee oy oS a 861 411 321 129 

Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Mga sbi CHIGInOIOTOCETICS 2) he. 8 2s oe Be ess Se 0 39.9 47.8 52.8 
SUSU. e eee a a ee es Sees ee eee eee 17.7 17. 4 17.9 19.1 
iRent.0 pencent value of hotse)2_ = |=. 2522-22225 52 ses 8 9:7. ties 8.0 7.4 
JETS) Sees a5 =e 2 re Ra 2. 0 2.0 1.9 1.9 
eran COsts ose ate a = = IP BS ES 12.0 12.9 11.6 9.1 
Malnteannce of health? eo") 1 <'< i 25. room t0o 2 OelL a e 4.7 4.6 4.8 4.5 
JAG IPSTRE TTT ETT RS TE Ae Se ee ee ee a Eee | 5.9 8.0 Sau Psp 
Rerson ans eet tees rer = iret ft sb a ep Tu Ue eth | 1-2 1.0 13 1.4 
isisurance—lie.and health 22 28 aoe uss a Se 2.6 Fgth aa | 3 
aI CLASSI Geet eet ee oes ete fro et Te Sees Ce 2 2 3 a3: 


. . . | 
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COMPARISONS OF EXPENDITURE AMONG OWNERS, TENANTS, AND 
CROPPERS 


The average of all expenditures for owners, tenants, and crop- 
pers amounts to $1,635, $1,377.80, and $946.90, respectively. Thus 
tenant families 0.4 of a person, or approximately 9 per cent larger, 
consumed about 15 per cent less goods (in terms of cost) than did 
owner families. Cropper families 0.5 of a person, or about 12 per 
cent larger than owner families, used about 40 per cent less goods 
than did owner families. With owner families 38.6 per cent of all 
goods used were furnished by the farm in comparison with 36.6 
per cent for tenant families and 33.6 per cent with cropper families. 

Owner families, smaller in size, probably equally well or better 
fed than tenant or cropper families, lived in better houses and spent 
more money for other purposes. The percentage of all expendi- 
tures for clothing, however, is lowest for owner families. The pro- 
portion of all expenditures for advancement is much higher for 
owners than for either tenants or croppers. 


COMPARISONS WITH FAMILIES OF OTHER LOCALITIES AND OF 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 

No attempt is made to compare the averages of actual expendi- 

tures for the various groups of articles with similar averages for 

families of other groups. Different price levels for articles enter- 

ing into the family living render the making of such comparisons 
65366 °—26——_2 
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too intricate for this publication. Comparisons of the proportions 
of expenditures for the different groups of articles are of interest 
and may be made readily. Comparisons of this sort, from the most 
complete data available, are made in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of the average expenditures per family among the 
different groups of articles for one year as shown in this study in com- 
parison with other studies for which data are available 


861 farm 402farm {12,096 white 
families of | families of | families in 
Basie . neo Ra indus- 
‘ ities 0 ounty. iai centers 
Items of expenditure Kentucky, | N. Y., for of the 
Tennessee, | yearended| United 
and Texas,| Aug. 31, States, 
1919 19211 1918 2 


A-veraze expenditure. 2:05... iasedestw Rise et ohh ee $1, 436.00 | $2,012. 00 $1, 434. 40 


Per cent Per cent? | Per cent 

ena gece CrOURTIES <8 ke ee a hee ee eee 44.0 39. 5 38. 2 
MONIT Oe ss sla ee ed oe 17.7 137) 16. 6 
| LES Sa a EE Se ag Ps) ee 9.7 11.6 13. 4 
Wipes 3) Eee all hoya t). 0 LIRA © i te oo ee af 7.4 45.3 
AVL OLHOES © 92.12 ppp3 3 seilteceptf ealilateey Sel 86 od By lee 24.9 27.8 26. 4 
Operating, less fuel. -.___________- Se es ee ALE ii Poets 8.3 oar. ol eat. 
AONATISUTTIPS- 1. ee OY EG a OS ee OES FN 2.0 pp le ec Yee 
Mintitenogee OL NeAaiiH. <3) gagn Sh Fee > a ee 4.7 AT): 2 WOON yg, 

PRG aCeEHOR I 2 2 Se a ee ee ee ee ee 5.9 O52 Sear ee 
IPArapTIAN +. A et ce es eh BLS eS Se ee ee 1:2 2 A) ee es 
MIStanGS ONG Say Mes. 5b fe p02 2: Ve) es A A 2.6 AO Ui ee 
Wnelassified . ..-). s.=/...- AS es, eg ea ee ee eS Niet «6-| 4 eae 


1 Family Living in Farm Homes, U.S. Dept. Agr., Bul. 1214. ; 

2 Cost of Living in the United States, U. S. Dept. Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review, vol. 9, No. 2. 

3 Percentages in this column differ from those given on p. 10, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 1214, owing to 
reclassification of goods used in order to get more definite comparisons. 

4 Not including 295 families in which rent was combined with fuel and light. 

Families of this study devoted larger percentages of all expendi- 
tures to food and clothing than did farm families of Livingston 
County, N. Y., and certain industrial families with which they are 
compared in Table 4. Their expenditures for use of the house, for 
fuel and for all other purposes, constitute lower percentages of the 
totals than for either the Livingston County farm families or the 
industrial families. Comparisons of the other groups of goods used 
by families of this study and the Livingston County study may be 
made from Table 4 as desired. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE EXPENDITURES IN RELATION TO 
AMOUNT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


The distribution of the average expenditures among the different 
groups of articles used in relation to the amount of total expendi- 
tures per family is shown in Table 5. 

The proportion of all expenditures for food decreases from 61 
per cent to 30.3 per cent as the average total expenditures rise by 
$300 groups from below $300 to $3,000 and over. The proportions 
for clothing, for operating expenses, and for the maintenance of 
health increase somewhat irregularly with increased expenditures 
for all purposes. The proportion for rent, for furniture and fur- 
nishings, and for insurance remain about the same or show only a 
slight, very irregular increase. The proportion spent for personal 
uses shows a slight, irregular decrease. The proportion for advance- 
ment increases markedly, although somewhat irregularly, with the 
rise in total expenditure. 
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TABLE 5.—Relation of distribution of average expenditures among the different 
groups of articles and proportion. of total family living furnished by the farm 
to the amount of total expenditures for year ended December 31, 1919; 861 
farm families of selected localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texras 


Total expenditure groups—families spending— 


Below 
$300 $599 $899 $1,199 $1,499 $1,799 
amber of families... + 8 191 138 | 104 
Average size of household (persons) - - - _- -- 4.2 4.9 | 
Average size offamily (persons) - ---- pal 4.1 4.7 | 
Average ages: | 
shad (yeared so 22 ot 42.8 43.1 
Sve tac se et 38. 0 39.0 
SonsiGvenrs) S2 © 444et) cee fl ey 10. 7 9.9 
SAMO RCTS CYCRES) oS 9.9 10. 1 
Average of total expenditures, dollars____ 760.9 | 1,048.9} 1,346.9 
Per cent | Per cent 
Proportion of total for food_-_-__--_-_____- 50.0 : 
loin fie Sed ie ocr stesso 193 17.0 17.9 
LGir 2 Vos i ee ee ee oe 10. 4 8.9 
Furniture and furnishings.___________- 1.6 | 1.5 
Opersiing expense -< . 2... = ~~! -..~_ 10. 2 12.2 
Maintenance of health .-_.___________- SF 4.3 
Advancements = 5. 2! ferrets arts | 4,2 | 4.7 
(ent See ee 3 1.3 
Insurance—life and health.._______-___'___------- 1.7 | 225 
“TIDE Pt 2 ee a ee ee eee | 2 eee awl, 52 
Mptbs peti eet ee eA 100.0 | 100.0 
Proportion of living furnished_____________ 42.7 39. 1 
Proportion of living purchased________ ___ 57.3 60. 9 
LO a a eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 
Size of house (average number of rooms) __ 4.9 5.3 
Inventory value of furniture, dollars______ 367. 7 455. 6 


Total expenditure groups—families spending— 


| 1 
"$1,800 to | $2,100 to | $2,400 to | $2,700 to | $3,000 | an 
| $2,099 | $2,399 | $2,699 | $2,999 | and over | families 

Number of families-----_---_---.--2------. 87 55 | 34 | 10 | 38 | 861 
Average size of household (persons) ______- 5.4 6.3 6.3 | 5.9 5.2 4.7 
Average size of family (persons) __-________- 5.3 6.1 6.0 5. 9 5: 2 4.6 

Average ages: 
LEG SSA 1/22) i edo nn Sec’ 47.7 47.2 49.9 | 48.6 46.5 44.3 
WINES OMCoiERNe ae 43.7 42.2 45.0 47.8 43.1 39. 9 
Sans Gy cars) ry yest cogs Si 13.8 12.6 14.7 12.9 12.8 11.4 
DIAMPRLCES UVCAES)*_- 2 225 8 =e 12.3 12.4 13. 6 20. 1 155 11.2 
Average of total expenditures, dollars.____| 1,927.3 | 2,230.9 2, 529. 9 | 2, 863.6 | 3,715.9 1, 436. 0 

: | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Per cent | Per cent 

Proportion of total for food_______________-_ 43. 3 41.6 36. 6 35. 3 30. 3 44.0 
pining ot OTe ts Ci a E ) 19.5 18.8 | 18. 6 | 15.8 16.7 17.7 
CS eS ST ara 9.4 10.4 | 8.5 | 11.0 | 11.2 9.7 
Furniture and furnishings____________- 20 met 3. 4 1.6 3. 4 2.0 
Operating expense. -________--_______- 13.9 12.1 | 13.3 | 13.7 13. 5 12.0 
Maintenance of health_____.__________ Be) Sao 7.4 3.7 8.0 4.7 
Advancement___-_______.1_________- 4.9 5.2 | 7.6 | 12.6 13.3 5.9 
GT ihn Llbe Se Se eee 13 12 1.0 } Lt .8 1.2 
Insurance—life and health...__________ ; 2.4 3.1] oy id. 2.2 2.6 
Waelessified {222.4215 - 12) 225i 40 . w21 Ay VS fee | .6 2 
egal) Per) ar Cie h ch gz -} 100.0}  100.0| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
Proportion of livingfurnished....- === 85.5 | 35.1 |) 309) 34a 29.2| 374 
Proportion of living purchased____________ 64. 5 64. 9 69. 1 65. 9 70.8 62.6 
_ 22 A eee 100.0| 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 


Size of house (average number of rooms) __ 
Inventory value of furniture, dollars__-___- 
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Houses occupied increase in size from 2.7 rooms per family to 
7.8 rooms per family with the rise in average total expenditures. 
This represents an increase in rooms from 0.9 rooms per person to 
1.5 rooms per person, when the average number of rooms per house 
is divided by the average size of family or of household (Table 5). 
The average of the inventory values of furniture and furnishings in 
the home for the year of the study is closely related to the average 
amount of total expenditures. 

The percentage of all family lving provided by direct purchase 
(Table 5) shows a marked and a fairly regular increase from 41.7 
per cent to 70.8 per cent. Roughly, only two-fifths of the family 
living is provided by direct purchase with families using less than 
$300 worth of goods as compared with about seven-tenths purchased 
with families using $3,000 or more than $3,000 worth of goods per 
year. 

To some degree at least, some of the relationships evident in 
Table 5 may be attributable to increase in size of family. or house- 
hold, and to varying ages of different persons composing the house- 
holds. Although no correlation between the average total expendi- 
tures and the average ages of individuals or between the distribution 
of the average expenditures and ages of individuals is shown, such 
correlation might become evident if the effect of the size of family 
or household were eliminated. At any rate, it seems probable that 
“living cycles ”—that is, periods when there are no children, when 
children are growing and developing, and when children are self- 
supporting—may bear a definite relation to expenditures for all 
purposes or to the distribution of expenditures for various purposes. 


COST-CONSUMPTION UNIT AND HOUSEHOLD-SIZE INDEX 


The farm family, owing to extremely variable composition, is not 
regarded as a satisfactory basis for determining the relation of the 
ability to pay to the standard of living, as stated previously. The 
family fails to take account of the fact that the number, sex, and age 
of individuals composing the family or household make a difference 
in needs for food, rent, clothing, and other articles. Again, the 
term “family ” makes no allowance for certain initial costs or fixed 
costs which must be borne by all families or households, regardless 
of the number and ages of the individuals which compose them. 
These initial costs are not the same for the different groups of eco- 
nomic goods. Further, the supplementary costs required to meet the 
demands of the third or fourth or other additional member of the 
family vary with the kind of goods used. Especially is this true 
with clothing and food, if the third or fourth or other additional 
member of the family be a son or daughter in the late teens. On an 
average, the supplementary or added costs for clothing for the son 
or daughter of this age are one and one-half times those for either 
parent, while the added costs for food are apparently about 80 per 
cent as much. In the same way costs meeting the demands made by 
the third or other additional member of the family on the other 
goods, as rent, maintenance of health, and education facilities, vary 
with little or no regard to the sum total of all the goods which this 
member of the family uses. 

The task of finding a common unit of comparison has been avoided 
in some cost-of-living studies by selecting the “standard” family, 
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that is, a family consisting of husband, wife, and three children, the 
sex and age of the children varying somewhat with different in- 
vestigators. Such selection, however, could not be made from sched- 
ules available for this study. Further, the results obtained from this 
selection, could it be made, would not be representative of the 
localities studied. 

The per-capita unit, the adult equivalent, the adult-male equiva- 
lent and the ammain’? represents efforts to reduce families of vary- 
ing composition to a common unit of comparison. The per-capita 
unit is the simplest but fails to take account of the variations in 
individual demands due to sex and age. The adult equivalent unit, 
which usually counts two children as equal in their requirements to 
one adult, also ignores sex and accurate age requirements; this dis- 
crepancy has sometimes been partially remoyed by dividing the 
children among several age groups and increasing the allowance for 
each group in accordance with the age; but even so, sex is dis- 
regarded and the results are unsatisfactory. 

The “ammain™” scale,’ developed by W. I. King and Edgar 
Sydenstricker for the United States Public Health Service,’ bases 
the total expenditures for goods used by the separate individuals com- 
posing any family against the total cost of goods used by the male 
19 to 35 years of age at the maximum of consumption as follows: 


| 


Age group | Male _ | Age group _ Female 
| 

Under 2 years__..2._--___-- 0.:2) |) ‘Under 2: years_ i) 102. Su 2 | 0: 2 
2 to 4 years____-_ yg. Besoo c= - 3-|| 2 to 4 years dae e_fanins_of .3 
SPER UE SS 2 ee . 4, \\ 4) ta. years #2 sp me .4 
eater wemine 28 FS a al| EAGAPN 2 VORRS oo os SS . 5 
oy yous eee: RS st!) 6 7i 13'to 14 years 220008 20. .6 
9474015 year o>. =i _iti_s if 915 40.18 years_io -oigee os ay | 
> tip ee aie eee St ee bO BU GOATS or oe .8 
opr te yen = St woe COE yentnre Fd a 
ee a 1. 0 || 65 years and over__________- 6 
oe ROMs VORTB. So) «9 -\) 

Lo ws ro a . 8 || 

75 years and over__________- | - eich 


The ammain scale would be wholly acceptable as a means of de- 
termining the relation of the ability to pay to the standard of living. 
provided the same relative demands were made by the third, fourth, 
or other additional member of the family on any one group of goods 
used. In addition to variations in consumption due to age and sex, 
variations in the costs of food, clothing, housing, etc., due to size of 
family are taken into account in a set of scales devised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture.° This set of scales, known as 
the household-size index, weights the consumption demands of dif- 
ferent individuals on each of the separate groups of goods as classi- 
fied in this study. The requirements of the adult male have been 
taken as the unit for a given group of goods, such as food or hous- 


- 7 Ammain is derived from the term “ adult male maintenance.” 

8 A Method of Classifying Families According to Incomes in Studies of Disease Preva- 
lence. W. I. King and E. Sydenstricker, U. S. Treas. Dept., Pub. Health Serv. Pub. 
Health Repts., Vol. 35, No. 48, pp. 2829-2846. 1920. 

* Family Living in Farm Homes, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 1214, 1924. 
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ing, and scales have been set up by means of which the needs of in- 
dividuals of different sex and age can be measured in terms of this 
unit. This unit is termed a “ cost-consumption unit.” The number 
of units which represent the needs of a household in respect to food, 
clothing, or other goods is called the “ household-size index ” for 
that item; and the total expenditure for that item, divided by its 
household-size index, gives the cost per consumption unit, for the 
respective item. The sum of the costs per cost-consumption unit for 
all groups of goods gives the figure by means of which different 
households may be compared. 

The cost-consumption unit and household-size index revised in 
some respects through analysis of the larger number of records 
available are used in this study. The expenditure for goods con- 
sumed by the adult male for any group of goods is taken as unity 
or 1. Expenditures for goods consumed by other members of the 
family are weighted relatively against this 1 in terms of additional 
cost of the additional goods used. For all groups of goods other 
than food and personal, the adult female, the home maker, has been 
considered as consuming the same amounts of goods (in terms of 
costs) as the adult male, the operator. The average cost of clothing 
is about the same for each. Probably both share use of the house, 
furniture and furnishings, operating goods, and health and ad- 
vancement facilities about equally. 

The age groupings for sons and daughters for this study are con- 
sidered from the physiological and the sociological standpoints. 
Points of division between years are of course arbitrary and might 
be placed between other years, but the preschool age, 5 years or less, 
the grade-school age, 6 to 11 years, the grammar-school age, 12 to 
14 years, the high-school age, 15 to 18 years, and the college and 
“choice of occupation” age, 19 years or over, are deemed prefer- 
able. The scales of units adopted for use in this study are given 
below : 


Cost-Consumption Units for Reducing Expenditures for the Different Groups of Goods Used 
to Terms of an Adult Male 


FOOD 
Each ad- 
First in- | ditional 
dividual indi- 
in age vidual 
and sex in age 
group and sex 
group 
MALE 
‘9 ond over). 64 JJ Oe? Sk ocd AER pee RR SR SEER OATS bhi tad athe 1.0 0.9 
L5sto bSsiniGlUsiVe ss gobi ee 1M on bee. et AEN 2 Se at ea el 6. ae SPE SS se .8 AY | 
FEMALE 
19:and fovetic.ends.c: cee eee eseees eet gee eee Fee ik sees ceed 9 .8 
Lb'toO LS inclusive]. -23eu. ae ee Pidenanptetantps ‘rabasscibecine a << 5 45 all men pape a8 ag eh ges is baton ¢ .6 
MALE OR FEMALE 
fs torl4 iNCHISIVG... 2-20. 2 act See ee 2c So 5 es ee eS Sh ee at See AG 5 
aC UY OGLE KS) bor: SOUR Ue lpi areteneeh ied genomes Spee, c# OMe hoot I ks SRE Ss ca ere < e f 4 <3 
RlOr leSS? so. won et ee tan HO ee eee ee ee ee a eee eee ae eae ts ae ot 


ME eral 16 Boipute ote adinoant oF uliiosn kh sapling Gite iiee hi) io Hopi eee 
Hired helpers and others boarded are included. 
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CLOTHING FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, OPERATING 
EXPENSES, LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 


Operator or home maker____--_---__ 1.0 AND EXPENDITURES FOR GOODS NOT READ- 
Other persons: ILY CLASSIFIED—continued 
ver 24 hyena 2) el 43 1.4 
aon tee Sea er __ 1.7 | Other persons, regardless of sex or 
iSTySyiMils ie G1: ee ee te re 1.3 age.—Continued. 
oor to EE yeares | 80h. ten 1.0 iif 7) Se ee eee) Pr 
Se aene) yoirs._ 27 es 8 .6 eatrta =2 29 2S eee ris | 
LS Preis SB 2: Seeger Ea Sy er 4 Fifth, sixth, and others_________ .0 
Below 1 year___---__~---~-~--- 2 All persons housed are included for fur- 
All hired helpers are excluded. niture and furnishings and for operating 
expenses only. 
RENT 
Operator 1.0 MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 
ae 1 pees Sa en Pies ae cpereiee é6r heme maker! =" == ED 
] er persons: 
+ sl male, pr cg iol Me 2 ert? FORra, = Se .4 
First female, 15 years of age or Mees Se Se -2 
eater eet ee 8 2 S58 Fear = Se .6 
a male, 15 years of age or Belew 4) yea 1.0 
oh ee a ee 0 All hired helpers are excluded. 
aad female, 15 years of age or 
(iE SR eee eS eee .0 ADVANCEMENT 
Third male, 15 years ofageorover_ .2 
Third female, 15 years of age or Operator or home maker_________ 1.0 
cv qr eth a ee ee eee .2 | Children, male or female: 
And so on. Over 24 yetrs = oo) eee 3 
First boy, 6 to 14 years of age___ .1 49°to 24. years_ = eee 5 
First girl, 6 to 14 years of age-__ .1 to tS vears= 2 eee 3 
Second boy, 6 to 14 years of age___ .0 G to 14 years_-.__- 2 ees 1 
Second girl, 6 rte years “z age__ an Below G6 years... a.q:5-2 ee 0 
Third boy, 6 to 14 years of age_--_ . All hired helpers are exch : 
Third girl, 6 to 14 years of age____ .1 ee ee 


And so on. PERSONAL GOODS 
All under 6 years of age_________ 


i) 


P Opersior. 4... 5= 5. eee 1.9 
FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, OPERATING | Home maker__..______________. £P 
EXPENSES, LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE, | Other persons: 

AND EXPENDITURES FOR GOODS NOT READ- Male 24 years and Ver 2 =f iE ae 1.0 
ILY CLASSIFIED Male 15 to 24 years.___-- = 5 
Mate -6“to 14 years. 2) se A 
Dperntor — I eraanin, G6. tot oni : a Female 19 years and over_______ am 
Fe fae ca ai, 2SS 0: f sex or ; Female 15 to 18 years 3 
r ss 0 x or . ee 4 
ES: mo AG Got "oth Female 6 to 14 years_________- BOL? 
“.=-: tpg Sag ips Se ai Male or female 5 years or less____ .1 

os Lm pe = eee aa aa 3 All hired helpers are excluded. 


The relative needs of the different individuals with respect to any 
group of goods used are determined from the information available 
from the records of this study only. In the case of food, nutritive 
value or adequacy of the diet is not taken into account. Personal 
efficiency in buying and preparing food is not considered. Prob- 
ably economy in buying and using goods in larger quantities enters 
into expenditures for food as well as several of the groups of ex- 
penditures, operation goods especially. 

Apparently, sex made too little difference in the expenditure for 
clothing, for advancement, and for the maintenance of health to 
justify a separate scale of units for each sex. With housing, how- 
ever, sex of individuals of the different ages influences the number 
of bedrooms required per household. Neither sex nor age made any 
difference in the expenditures for furniture and furnishings, for 
operation, for insurance, and for unclassified goods. Both sex and 
age affected the expenditures for goods of a personal nature. 


APPLICATION OF THE COST-CONSUMPTION UNITS 


The application of the household-size index scales to the expendi- 
tures of $1,104 for the several groups of goods by a family of this 
study consisting of operator, home maker, two sons, 7 years and 2 
years of age, respectively, and two daughters, 9 years and 3 years 
of age, is shown below: 
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Cost-consumption units—for 


Individual Age 


C i in- Advance-| Per- 
Food Health ment | sonal 
iN eee SE aeons = SENSED Ye 34 1.0 1.0 1.0 
LE (Fc eae Sh Seb ase ined oi eis S Be! lee 7 &) Fi | .4 
1D fre Se np halle asain copes dot Bales 3 2 .6 .0 Pal! 
eats Sn es See ee 31 1.0 1.0 .4 
(0 )s ee eS 5s SPORE Psi deny Shee ds > SEs 9 oe At ais 
OT ae ee nee ES EE Bon 3 .6 .0 mt 
Total household-size index__.___|______ 3.6 2.2 PAG. 
Expen- 
ag aie ditures 
: itures te) per cost— 
Item of consumption per Sten sae 
family index’ |sumption 
unit 
LOT Ro ee Se hs hk A Spee RE 2 SENEEE « $620 Sok $200. 00 
RT GEE Ss 2252 8 2 Re SOR A A Oe et eee 180 3.6 50. 00 
0 re ee rere ne ee LS eS ee Se ee 120 22 
BCRPINSINGS: Sock, = dan to eeee teen teen Oe een ane ee eee 15 3.0 
Wnerdting CXPeNnse...-<-oss- SSIS EU. ER ae 2 sees 2 ee eee 39 3.0 
Health: © W.tiiass cae Beatle. Gogh tee” Cee > Seve 30 3.6 
OM MCOMONE = 52586 Soe Sees ae ee ee 2 Se ee ee 70 Bes 
Parsennl23-_. Ae. tenon emer Fa 2 8 eee eae ae 30 pA? 
mpureanepes - 8 232 384 - bess c eect ence. ok ep ee re eet: ee 2 be ee ee 3. U 
Rivemincaiiod: 8 i ees i ef ee 8 hoes rere 3 3.0 


ROWGh = <= Foe ee ee ne ee eee eee ee | b104 fers ue 


1 Per cent of total, 8.50. 


The relative weights for food, clothing, rent, or other group of 
goods used are listed above from the scales as presented on pages 14 
and 15. The sum of the weights listed under each gives the household 
size indexes which, when divided into the respective costs of goods 
per family, result in the expenditures per cost-consumption unit. 
The sum of the expenditures per cost-consumption unit amounts to 
$376.20, in comparison with an expenditure of $1,104 per family. 

The percentage of the sum of expenditure per cost-consumption 
unit devoted to advancement for each family is obtained by dividing 
the expenditures for all purposes into the expenditures for advance- 
ment. For example, in the case of the family above the sum of ex- 
penditures per cost-consumption unit, $376.20, divided into the ex- 
penditure per cost-consumption unit for advancement, $31.80, gives 
8.5 per cent, the proportion of the sum of expenditures per cost-con- 
sumption unit devoted to advancement. 

As a rough test of accuracy of the household-size index scales, the 
families were grouped according to the number of children in family 
and the average of the sums of expenditures per cost consumption 
unit were obtained. These are given in Table 6 in comparison with 
the averages of expenditures per family. 

Accurate scales would correct variations due to composition or 
make-up of the individual family and would give uniform averages, 
provided efficiency in buying and using goods were equally distributed 
among families of different sizes and provided the standard of liy- 
ing is not lowered with an increase in the number of persons per 
family. The sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit de- 
creases rather regularly as the size of the family increases. This 
decrease is distributed about equally among the separate averages for 
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food, rent, and operation goods. Apparently the scales for these 
groups of goods give too great weight to additional members of the 
family. The data available are not sufficient for judging whether 
this means that too little allowance was made for adults or that 
more allowance should be made for the fact that these goods can be 
purchased and utilized to better advantage when the families are 
large. The average for the other groups of goods show considerable 
variation with increased size of family, but these variations are 
not noticeably downward. 


TABLE 6.—The average expenditures for all purposes per cost-consumption unit 
in comparison with the average expenditures per family for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, among 861 farm homes of selected localities of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Texas, arranged according to number of children 


Expenditures for all 
purposes 


Families 
E Sum o 
in groups all ate 
cost-con- 
sumption 
unit 


Number of children per family 


family 


Number | Dollars | Dollars 
575 


VSS PN eo Bee ep Ee aoe OBOE TR SE OO tee EE oc Che ER Bee See eee 130 1,191 
-.-s 0... 2) ) 5 RRS ee ee Se 183 1, 259 516 
Pine oe Sea eye ee ae A ae RS ee 163 1, 404 495 
ery Sanepergs ivy Sorte ee AF tae ee ees ee eee ee ees ae 131 1, 488 473 
nee wi ree rl et ee 93 1, 496 446 
(Roe Ss Sil 2 Pe oe ye eee NS O18 Oe GOT ee Rds 4 Oe ee Sees Sree 56 1, 614 428 
Geese cbele Boo Se ee eee a ee ee ee cee 47 1, 730 419 
Fe ere Se PERE AD FUE eee MOS A 58 2, 022 431 
ERE EEEeTs Ieee see fp Se es Pee ee ee ee ae | 861 1, 437 490 


It is realized that the household-size index scales here used are 
based on too little information to be considered final. At best they 
seem to be only fair approximation of the conditions found among 
many families of this study. 

The validity of each set of scales was tested by the method of 
“least squares,” to see which sets contained the largest degree of 
error. It was found that the most unsatisfactory units were in con- 
nection with food, rent, operation goods, and personal goods. The 
results were fairly satisfactory for clothing, furniture and furnish- 
ings, maintenance of health, advancement, and life and health insur- 
ance. It is hoped that their use here may lead to a still more satis- 
factory means of comparing the cost of the different goods among 
various families. For this reason the sum of costs obtained by their 
use, and the percentage of these costs devoted to advancement, will 
be subordinated throughout the study by total expenditures per 
family. The use of both of these units of comparison should throw 
additional light on the relation of the ability to pay to the standard 
of living and give a suggestion as to which of the units of compari- 
son is superior. 


CRITERIA OF THE ABILITY OF FARMERS TO PAY 


As with the standard of living, some measure or measures of the 


ability of farmers to pay must be explained and accepted before the 
facts on which conclusions are to be based can be presented. The 
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measures selected should be indicative of the farmer’s ability to 
pay as reflected in the possession of funds obtained from all possible 
sources. [For the farmer, the funds available for family living are 
primarily the resultant of the efficient and effective use of sufficient 
and properly balanced farm business resources. In some instances 
additional funds are available in the form of returns from labor 
off the farm, interest from investments, gratuities—that is, gifts or 
inheritances—and increased land values. 

Chief among the factors available for consideration as measures 
of the farmer’s ability to pay or to provide, as tabulated for this 
study, are farm income, labor income, disposable net income, acres 
per farm, total farm capital, operator’s working capital, cost of 
operation, index of the diversity of farm enterprises, net worth 
of the farmer, percentage af net worth obtained as gratuitious 
wealth, percentage of net worth obtained through net increase in 
the value of land, number of years since the operator began his 
earning life and the operator’s average annual rate of accumulation.” 

The first three of these factors, farm income, labor income, and 
disposable net income are suggestive of the farmer’s lquid or 
quick assets, his ability to pay as measured by the profitableness 
of farming and by the receipt of funds from all other sources 
during the year of study. The first of these three, farm income, 
constituting the difference between farm business receipts and ex- 
penses, can not be regarded as a satisfactory index of the farmer’s 
ability to pay since it makes no allowance for interest charges on 
borrowed capital nor for income from sources outside the farm. 

Nor can labor income be accepted as a true index of the farmer’s 
ability to pay. In determining labor income deduction is made for 
interest on capital invested regardless of whether interest is paid 
as an actual farm business expense. Again, with labor income, 
receipts from sources other than the farm business are not ac- 
counted for as available for family living. 

Disposable net income, that is, the total returns per family from 
labor on and off the farm and from all farm and other investments 
is the best measure available of the farm family’s liquid or quick 
assets for the year of study. Disposable net income, however, is 
regarded as an inadequate measure of the farmer’s ability to pay 
since it represents the returns for only one of the years during 
which the standard of living prevailing at the time of study has 
been in the process of establishment. One year’s farming opera- 
tions can scarcely be regarded as typical unless all farmers are 
engaged in the same enterprise. Furthermore a part of the ex- 
penditures for any one year are often made before the income from 
farm operations for that year is available. Funds accumulated dur- 
ing previous years or anticipated from farm operations or from 
investments of future years are sometimes drawn upon. The use 
of bank or store credit may be resorted to in many instances. 

Acres, total farm capital, operator’s working capital, cost of 
operation and the index of diversity may be regarded as indicative 
of the farmer’s ability to pay only as their possession or use (prac- 
tice in the case of diversity) are reflected in the family’s total net or 
liquid assets. The last of these, the index of diversity, represents 


10 See definitions, p, 31. 
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an attempt at mathematical measurement of the degree of diversity 
and is now rather generally discarded as an ineffective tool in 
analysis. Relations discovered through its use in connection with 
the study will undoubtedly prove to be of little or no significance. 

The other four of these factors, acres per farm, total farm capital, 
operator’s working capital and cost of farm operations are rather 
generally accepted as measures of size or magnitude of the farm 
business. “Acres” is probably the most widely used of all these 
measures. The English acre of 43,560 square feet, which is in use 
in the United States, is a standard measure of size. Acreage data 
are easily obtained when other data are not available. But the acre 
is not always a complete measure of size since it fails to account for 
the intensity of farm operations caused by different locations and 
topographies. Similarly, capital invested in the farm, the farm 
equipment and livestock is not regarded as a definite measure of 
size of the farm business. As with acres, capital invested does not 
account for the intensity of farm operation, especially in truck 
farming in comparison with cattle raising. Of the two types of 
capital, total farm capital and operator’s working capital, the 
former is here regarded as representing more closely the magnitude 
of the farm business since it includes all the resources at the com- 
mand of the operator. 

Cost of operation of the farm business is probably the best meas- 
ure of size since it takes into account all economic agencies entering 
into the farm operations during the year. In this measure of size 
all factors of production, whether land, labor, or capital, are given 
relative weights. More than any other measure of size here con- 
sidered cost of operation should reflect the capacity of the farmer 
as an economic producer. The cost of operation may fail to account 
for changes in land values or variations in price levels of labor and 
equipment over a series of years. This, however, is a matter of 
little significance for the year’s time. 

The other factors or criteria here considered as indicative of the 
farmer’s ability to pay, that is, net worth of the farmer, percentage 
of the net worth obtained as gratuitous wealth, percentage of net 
worth received from net increase in the value of land, the number 
of years since the farmer began his earning life, and the average 
annual rate of accumulation of wealth, refer directly or indirectly 
to the total net assets of the farm family. 

Net worth of the farmer, percentages that gratuitous wealth and 
net increase in the value of land are of net worth, the average an- 
nual rate of accumulation, and the number of years the farmer has 
been earning, are all more or less indicative of the capacity of the 
farm family to produce, to obtain wealth, and to save wealth through 
a series of years. Net worth is largely the result of saving which 
has long been recognized by economists as having for its ultimate goal 
a higher standard of living properly balanced over life’s span. Nor- 
mally man’s desires for goods satisfying physical, mental, esthetic, 
and spiritual needs are so multifarious that when he is supplied with 
an accumulated store of economic purchasing power he is inclined 
to convert this power into satisfactions contributing to his standard 
of living. But it must be recognized that man’s wants for goods 
contributing directly to the family living are constantly being bal- 
anced against other wants such as increased agencies of production, 
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more working capital, more land, and the use of more labor. Fur- 
thermore, his wants for the present must be balanced against his 
wants of the future. Sometimes the farmer’s most intensive wants 
are along the line of greater production—larger business—at the 
expense of family living. Thus, the desirability of the further study 
of the relation of accumulated net worth to the standard of living. 

The average annual rate of accumulation of wealth deserves con- 
sideration as an index of the ability to pay, since accumulation, the 
resultant of producing and saving, means a source of increased pur- 
chasing power ultimately. Regardless of the fact that for a given 
year living expenses must be deducted before a net accumulation 
can be determined, this accumulation means finally an available 
fund, the creation of which adds greatly to future income and thus 
reflects itself in an increased purchasing power. Though a positive 
correlation between the average annual rate of accumulation and 
the standard of living may be expected, it must be noted that ac- 
cumulation may be at the expense of the standard of living or that 
it may mean in many instances merely an excess of income over the 
prevailing standard of living. 

The percentages that gratuitous wealth and increased land -values 
are of net worth are of significance mainly as they make available 
larger sources of producing power, increased purchasing power, or 
added funds for accumulation or for family living purposes. The 
latter of these two factors, the percentage that increased land value 
is of net worth, is of significance only with owners, since tenants 
and, croppers in the main have no land holdings. It is probable 
that the influence of both these factors is accounted for fully in net 
worth or in the average annual rate of accumulation. 

The number of years since the farmer began his earning life can 
not be regarded as being equally significant with net worth of the 
ability to pay. The influences of gratuitous wealth on the ability 
to produce wealth and to save wealth or use it effectively in the 
production of additional wealth are not accounted for in the years 
the farmer has been earning and saving, as they are accounted for 
in the total net worth. Doubtless the influence of the number of 
years since the farmer began his earning life is almost negligible as 
an index of the ability to pay. 

The averages of each of selected criteria of the ability to pay 
are given by tenure groups along with the averages of factors per- 
taining to the farm business in Table 7. 

These averages differ widely for owners, tenants, and croppers. 
This is true especially with the net worth of the farmer, since 
owners have about 5 times as much accumulated wealth as tenants 
and 12 times as much accumulated wealth as croppers on an aver- 
age. But there is less variation than would be expected in the per- 
centages of net worth obtained gratuitously; that is, by inheritance, 
gift, or marriage. The percentage of net worth due to net increase 
in land values shows a wide variation for the three tenure groups. 
Croppers received less than 1 per cent and tenants less than 2 per 
cent of their net worth from increased land values in comparison 
with over 30 per cent received by owners from the same source. 
This is to be expected since neither tenants nor croppers, except in 
a few instances, have attained ownership of land. ‘The rate at 
which the farmers of the study accumulated wealth varies without 
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regard to the number of years that they have spent as earners. 
Croppers accumulated about $95 for each year of their earning 
life, tenants $357, and owners $1,107. 


TABLE 7.—Averages of some factors or criteria considered as indicative of 
ability of farmers to pay; year ended December 31, 1919, 861 farm homes of 
selected localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 


Item pfen es Owners | Tenants | Croppers 
Rigreibprieiarmbrs:s 435.30) (POLI GAAS tk alee | (861) (411) (321) (129) 
PIS MEsA DOM UaCOMes. +. 48a Soe SS Soe eset $2,178.00 | $2,429.00 | $2,141.00 | $1,422. 00 
Aeres per farm 'Prclie_ ovr sis Cy SEE fe Py es PE 108.3 132.0 104.6 42.3 
Totalianmrcapitals por farm. 52. 3 2. es a we $21, 509. 00 |$24, 734. 00 |$22, 716.00 | $8,026.00 
Operaters workingieapital. 22322222 ii. 3222. SSL. $2, 950. 00 | $3,716.00 | $2, 836. 00 $767.00 
WostOnOperaliomes 2) 8022. he Se ee fe $2, 947.00 | $3,327.00 | $3,108.00 | $1,346.00 
Index of diversity of farm enterprises_--_________.______-___-- 2.6 2.9 2.4 159 
INetEwoLtmombnenarmer |. 3. 2S. ee ee $14, 502. 00 |$25, 998.00 | $5,184.00 | $1, 274.00 
Percentage of net worth obtained as gratuitous wealth__-_-—-- 17.0 22) 1 12.0 12.9 
Percentage of net worth obtained through net increase in 
bhewardeotland=. eee VE 15s0 30. 5 1.8 ay! 
The number of years since the farmer began his earning life - 23.4 27.1 19.9 20.5 
Operator’s average annual rate of accumulation..--._._.____ $673.00 | $1, 107.00 $357. 00 $95. 00 


Un an average, over a third of the number of years since the 
farmer began his earning life, 8.7 years out of 23.4 years, were spent 
in occupations other than farming. A number of the most suc- 
cessful owners in the Tennessee and Kentucky localities had used a 
large portion of their earnings in occupations other than farming. 
Many of these had taken up farming for other reasons than that 
they had failed in business. Others, more or less incompetent, seam 
to have vacillated between farming and other occupations. With 
this factor, as with the total number of years since the farmer began 
his earning life, the influence is insignificant with regard to the 
ability to pay. 

With this consideration of the factors or criteria for which data 
are available net worth of the farmer is accepted as the most ade- 
quate measure of the farmer’s ability to pay. Net worth represents 
the total value of all the unencumbered wealth of the farm family at 
the time of the study. While it may not be an indication in many 
instances of the liquid or the quick assets for the year of study, it 
is regarded as more significant of the reaction of the farm family 
to its economic situation or environment than is income. It must be 
recalled that three-eighths of the farm family’s living is provided 
without direct purchase, that is, furnished by the farm without the 
use of funds. Furthermore, the farmer’s income is usually very 
unevenly distributed throughout the year. Then, too, the upkeep 
and enlargement of the farm business resources may mean keen com- 
petition with family living during any particular year. When all 
is said, both farm and family income may be less significant of the 
quick or the liquid assets than is total net worth. 

Although selected as the most adequate measure, net worth will 
not be used to the exclusion of all other similar factors in the further 
analyses of the ability to pay as related to the standard of living. 
The average annual rate of accumulation of wealth might be re- 
garded as an equally satisfactory measure except that it fails to 
include wealth received gratuitously or from increases in land values. 
On this account the average annual rate of accumulation should be 
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slightly more indicative than net worth of the farmer’s capacity as 
a producer. Other things being equal, capacity as a producer should 
mean ability to pay, therefore the average annual rate of accumula- 
tion is accepted with net worth as a measure of the ability to pay, 


for the purpose of further analyses. Several other factors, regarded’ 


of less significance than net worth or the average annual rate of 
accumulation of the ability to pay are included in some of the 
analyses, primarily for the purpose of discovering some of the inter- 
relations which may be involved in the study. Among these addi- 
tional factors are the number of years since the farmer began his 
earning life, acres per farm, cost of operation of the farm business 
and index of diversity of the farm enterprises. The inclusion of 
acres and cost of operation in certain of the analyses should throw 
some light on the extent to which farm business resources are re- 
flected in the ability of farmers to pay. 


ABILITY OF FARMERS TO Bo TO STANDARD OF 


The relation between the standard of living in farm homes and 
the ability of farmers to pay, as measured by net worth, annual 
rate of accumulation, and years since the farmer began work for self, 
is evident from Table 8. The standard of living is measured in 
terms of the sum of expenditures for all purposes per family and 
per cost-consumption unit and in the percentage that the expendi- 
tures for advancement are of the sum of all expenditures per cost- 
consumption unit. 

Evidences of close relations between each, the net worth of the 
farmer and the average annual rate of accumulation and expendi- 
tures in all terms of measurement are noted in Table 8. Of these 
two criteria of the ability to pay the former seems to have the more 
significant bearing on the standard of living. This is to be ex- 
pected since the amount of purchasing power available is of more 
importance usually than is the rate at which it has been accumu- 
lated. The number of years since the farmer began his earning 
life are less closely related to the standard of living than are net 
worth and annual rate of accumulation. Again, this is to be ex- 
pected since the total amount of wealth available is of more signifi- 
cance than the time required for its accumulation. Few men strive 
equally hard to increase their ability to produce wealth and to 
save more money as they grow older. Furthermore, different de- 
mands are made upon the accumulated funds by different families. 
Although the earning span or life of a competent and thrifty man 
is characterized by a gradually rising accumulative ability until 
some where near the age of 50, allowance must be made for addi- 
tional demands upon accumulative funds for the family living. But 
these demands would probably be met: in many instances by the 
> apetige made by the sons and daughters to the family living 

und. 

Other criteria of the farmer’s ability to pay were tested for rela- 
tions with the standard of living. ‘These included the percentage 
of the total net worth received from gratuitous sources and the per- 
centage of the total net worth obtained from net increases in the 
value of land. Neither the percentage of the total net worth re- 
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ceived from gratuitous sources, that is, through inheritance, gift, or 
marriage, nor the percentage of net worth obtained from net increase 
in the value of land show any significant relation to the standard of 
living as measured by any of the three terms of expenditure. Little 
or no relation was found between the disposable net income and 
expenditures in any term of measurement. This was to be expected 
since the net income for any number of farms is subject to wide 
fluctuations during any one year as well as over a number of years. 
Expenditures for family living are often made before the income 
from farm operations for that year is available. Funds accumu- 
lated during previous years or antcipated from farm operations of 
the future years are often drawn upon. 


TABLE 8.—Relation of the farmer’s ability to pay to standard of living in the 
farm home for year ended December 31, 1919, in selected localities of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Teras 


Living expenses, all purposes 


Per cost-consump- 


Awerage tion unit 
Economic status criteria # bran size of 
P family Per | 
family ae 
to ad- 
Total vane 
ment 
Net worth of farmer: | Number | Persons | Dollars | Dollars | Per cent 
LESS ROPE TLE Le a pe ee 144 4.6 849 309 3.1 
SM ihre 2 ol ee PERSE RSS Siiet CR Bee Semone 172 4.9 1, 180 391 3.6 
oy ee oe Pe 134 4.8 1, 367 455 oe 
$7,500 to $12, Lik Sibel. A ies Dye Se a, Se pee tela ot 127 4.6 1, 437 484 6.3 
$12, 500 to $27, an Ug Se ee eee es & een ee eee ee 147 4.4 1, 633 563 6.6 
$27,500 to $42,499 L213. Ss ee ee ae 58 4.0 1,914 684 8.8 
P12, DOD tO S67, 40082 Lok Eh Plies) eh aii. 41 4.8 2, 478 817 9.7 
SD SCOOT Se a ae ie ees eee 32 3.8 2, 534 903 11.2 
PALES Ce ee ee ee ees 855 4.6 1, 432 490 5. 6 
Annual rate of accumulation: 
VES Eee 7 oe a ee at ee es ee 87 4.7 858 309 2.9 
EUS NEA AT ee Se eR om ee ERE ES ee ees 253 | 5. 1 1, 205 380 4.4 
SPARE, oa eS ON ees es eee ee eee eee | 137 | 4.5 1, 333 452 5.0 
mL ET ee | i ne Sarai Sa a a ee rer 123 4.3 1, 437 513 5.9 
Del yee: ey ee edie Giese eee ee ee re ek a 47 | 4.5 1, 566 531 6.5 
are ee Uns LEST Le SS Se eee ee = ee 38 Sw | 1, 618 605 | 6.6 
$1,050 to $1, 70s AT led ee ae ESS EES Se Sethe ie 37 | 4.4 1, 670 589 | 7.8 
$1,250 to $1,649.50 oe TA Mig See ane Se eee 2 er Se Ae 45 | Sek 1, 942 610 8.1 
ili i eS ae hal cc nee a "opie lait ied 41 | 3.9 2, 110 782 9.0 
$2 perover ete fo) LIS stain: Ad 4h OF) 222, 578 934 | 8.7 
Aifiaemas OF iF a. to sue silt 849 | 4.6 | 1, 433 | 490 | 5.5 
Years since the farmer began work for himself. | 
Lela les poles fe Meee s an sal: fo! Dee eee er ere eee 4] 3.1 1, 059 454 4.3 
Dio OSS LS ee ee SS ee ere 98 | 3.8 1, 145 469 | 5S: 
Maye ES SEO ISO est 119 4.8 1, 324 464 | 4.3 
et tid Eee 8 Pe ee eee See ee eee! eee 139 5:2 1, 469 491 4.8 
27 RD )re DS ok espe ga i Ate cee ae eee ae Saal” Se 112 5.2 1, 596 499 6.3 
Lire) 5 eee eae eee pee Ope ee ee eee See ee aan se eree 95 5. 5 1, 801 542 Tub 
al Sit ict £2 J Si ees ee, eee 81 4:7 1, 553 485 7.2 
Sto AISUIGIN stiots tii ol aifhs 2 73 4.0 1, 532 521 | 5.9 
Lip iT. 2 Eel ee 2 Re sae eae ee ne 5 50 3.5 1, 386 513 6.4 
“LV ECE | OS tenmet eld ceet al La ST EOE Se REE 35 a7 1, 220 431 6.8 
fie Tiere 2330- fo ner Fe Shes. ce te ccc 10 3.4 900 480 | 10. 1 
Pei weMIGrs: EE PL yee Tr) tS 853 4.6 1, 437 490 5.6 


RELATION OF FACTORS INFLUENCING DESIRES OR DEMANDS OF 
THE FAMILY TO STANDARD OF LIVING 


Before tentatve conclusions can be drawn from the facts presented 
consideration must be given to some of the factors influencing or 
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shaping the desires or the demands of the family on the funds avail- 
able for living. Obviously the number of persons and the different 
ages of the persons composing the family have direct bearings upon 
the amounts, varieties, and qualities of goods used, and consequently 
upon the expenditures for family living purposes. The average 
sizes of household and family and the average ages of different 
members of the family, by tenure, are given in Table 1. For the 
purpose of further analysis all families are grouped in family 
living cycles according to the approximate ages of all sons and 
daughters at home as follows: 
Homes with no children born. 
Homes with children of ages from: 
0 to 5 years. 
0 to 11 years. 
6 to 11 years. 
6 to 18 years. 
12 to 18 years. 
12 to 24 years. 
19 to 24 years. 
19 years or more. 
Homes from which all children had gone at time of study. 

The larger age groups, 0 to 11 years, 6 to 18 years, 12 to 24 years, 
and 19 years or more accommodate those families, the ages of whose 
children are not covered by the smaller groups 0 to 5 years, 6 to 11 
years, 12 to 18 years, and 19 to 24 years. Even with the extended 
groups, not all families could be classified definitely into any one 
group. The object of this classification is to try to account for 
the influence of increased age as well as numbers of sons and 
daughters included in the farm family. The relation of the size 
of family and the family living cycles, that is, periods of growth 
and development of the sons and daughters composing the family, 
to expenditures per family and per cost-consumption unit is shown 
in Table 9. 

There is evidence of a distinct, although not a striking, positive 
relation between size of family and expenditures per family, only. 
Roughly, expenditures per family rise from almost $1,200 to over 
$2,000 as the size of family goes up from two to nine individuals. 
Thus, while the expenditures per family increase rather regularly, 
the addition of seven persons per family means on an average an 
increase of only $800, or approximately $114 per person. The rela- 
tion between size of family and the sum of expenditures per cost- 
consumption unit appears to be negative; that is, the expenditures 
tend to decrease with an increase in the number of persons per family. 
This may be interpreted as meaning lower standards of living for 
larger families, in general, or it may be due to the fact that the scales 
used in determining the costs per consumption units did not account 
for all fluctuation in expenditures due to different numbers of indi- 
viduals per family in this case. From the standpoint of the percent- 
age of expenditures per cost-consumption unit devoted to advance- 
ment, fluctuations due to increased size of family seem to have been 
completely eliminated. 

Family living cycles seem to be less closely related than size of 
family to the standard of living except, possibly, as the standard of 
living is measured in terms of the percentage of expenditures per 
cost-consumption unit devoted to advancement. A careful study of 
the average size of family and the average expenditure per family 
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under family living cycles (Table 9) gives further evidence of the 
bearing of size of family upon expenditures per family. 


TaBLE 9.—Relation of size of family and of family living cycles to sum of 
expenditures per family and per cost-consumption unit and the percentage of 
expenditures devoted to advancement per cost-consumption unit, for year 
ended December 31, 1919, in farm homes of selected localities of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Texas 


Living expenses, all purposes 


Per cost-consump- 


Average tion unit 
Persons per family reas size of 
family Per Devoted 
family to ad- 
Total varices 
ment 
Number | Persons | Dollars | Dollars | Per cent 
ae lee fe 8 ee Ee 8 ee ERE SS cc eee ei 8 eee ee eee 130 2.0 1, 191 575 5.0 
ara ty meee hs 0 Nils = aes 183 3.0 1, 259 516 5.8 
Pee ee Ds ee a ee ad Bee 163 4.0 1, 404 495 Od 
nS. wel oe eee ee ene 131 5.0 1, 488 473 Ba 
(Heslese se Lees Bae ee ee ee cee 93 6. 0 1, 496 446 6.0 
Flim wile) jp ppm S| ie 8 SS A CO 5 Oe See 56 WO 1, 614 428 5.9 
ee ce epee EN = bye Se oi a re setae cree SY ty weed 2 sutts 47 8.0 1, 730 419 6. 6 
We Setoe 5 oS Se ee ks See ee 58 9.0 2, 022 431 4.9 
AMM SRytet GCs ae de eee 861 4.6 1, 437 490 5.6 
Family living cycles: 
WoOreniidrenwborn= 9 -- ee 22 Sa 88 2.0 1, 224 613 be 
Children at home— 
ino S Wee ee ee ee ae eee ee a 107 3. 6 1, 079 450 Bh Zi 
ORO leViCAlS rene Sate Te A Ps 147 5.8 1, 359 441 4.2 
COMME VeanS a sh =7 so). 9 Se Pe at Lk Seapets | 65 3.9 1, 322 499 4.4 
Gon envycaEsat: Ss > et Ae ae 2) Pe teenr 164 6.7 1, 681 444 6. 2 
1174 (HD) TES) ACE SS eS ese a 9 69 3.9 1, 567 543 Uists 
LOM MCALS 1 eesbeees ok 8 LSE es 92 5.0 1, 839 500 2 
NGRCGIZASVCATSN =: g=26 5226 ote eee 44 3. 4 1, 580 559 10. 4 
OTOTEMIOTS VSS ot ee = 48 3. 5 1, 317 461 5.4 
Giiidnene Ones oer ae Se ee Ses 32 2.0 1, 097 551 4.8 
SS ee ee ee 
ASU TESST TTL TES LLL IN a ea a 5 a | 856 4.6 1, 437 491 5. 6 


1 Five of the families which could not be classified in any one group are excluded. 


Schooling of the parents—that is, of the operator and the home 
maker—is regarded as a possible influence on the desires for higher 
standards of living and therefore as making larger demands upon the 
funds needed for family living. The extent of schooling of the farm 


operators and of the home makers by tenure groups is shown in 
Table 10. 


TABLE 10.—Number and percentage of farm operators and home makers having 
schooling of less than eighth grade, ninth to twelfth grade, and more than 
twelfth grade (or equivalent in each case) by tenure. Farm homes of selected 
localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 


Operator Home maker 
Extent of education Extent of education 
Tenure EO ae OLE 
re- re- 
port-| 8th grade | 9th-12th | More | port-| 8th grade | 9th-12th | 4, More 
ing or less grade grade ing or less grade gr . de 
Fe. No. | P.ct.| No. | P.ct.| No. | P. ct. No. | P. ct.| No.| P.ct.| No. | P. ct. 
All families __ apes eS 825 | 676 | 81.9 | 109 | 13.2] 40] 4.9] 800) 598 | 74.8] 165} 20.6] 37 4.6 
Owner families__. __- 389 | 289 | 74.3 | 67 | 17.2] 83] 8.5 |. 872 | 247 |. 66.4] 97) 26.1 28 y (ai) 
Tenant families Ace 310 | 266 | 85.8 | 37 | 11.9 7 2.4 1, 00p | 242.1 79-3 | 164 | LZ. 7 9 3.0 
Cropper families_.__| 126 | 121 | 96.0 5} 40 0 0; 123 |] 109} 88.6] 14} 11.4 0 .0 


ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeE——E—eE—E————E—————EE—EE—— ee 
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| In an attempt to account for the counter influences of the differ- 
i ent amounts of schooling of both the operator and the home maker 
| all families are grouped into eight classes rather than in three 
| according to extent of schooling of the former in conjunction with 
that of the latter and vice versa. Groups recognized in this classifi- 
| | cation are: 


Both operator and home maker, eighth grade or less. 

Operator, eighth grade or less; home maker, 9 to 12 grades. 

i Operator, eighth grade or less; home maker, more than 12 grades. 
l| Home maker, eighth grade or less; operator, 9 to 12 grades. 

! Home maker, eighth grade or less; operator, more than 12 grades. 
Both operator and home maker, 9 to 12 grades. 

Operator, 9 to 12 grades; home maker, more than 12 grades. 

Home maker, 9 to 12 grades; operator, more than 12 grades. 

Both operator and home maker, more than 12 grades. 


The number of families in each of these groups is shown in 
Table 11, with the average expenditures per family and per cost- 
consumption unit for the several groups. 


TABLE 11.—Relation of combined grades of schooling of operator and home 
maker to standard of living in the farm home for year ended December 31, 
|| 1919, in selected localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 


Living expenses, all purposes 


) 
) 


Per cost-consump- 


| Average tion unit 

Schooling of operator and home maker Balt ese size of 

| P family Per 

4 family er 

H s to ad- 

| Total SEee 
ment 


Number | Persons | Dollars | Dollars | Per cent 


Be operator, Sth or lesa. 22 STITT Aye 26 geyphe Aaplgg el taal ep Near 
1 Home maker, 9th to eer hie ea “1 4.2 1, 389 516 6.4 
Rome maker, more than ith 707-7 TTT 0p | 4880), cams a 
Cueestn seh to wath ORANG ae, eae, Lada RO, aber Toa 
Soccer. deretiinn ik ke Ta ae dp Oye Poca open ee 
IBGPA OGL COIN 2Ul- _ See aril Be eee ore 65 4.0 1, 482 560 7.3 
Herd mibket wore tak wma ere ee aR le OFAD ao 1 ee ee 
Opardser, mere than tanner ST ee} aap Lomo ebay Eas 
Both, more than 2th.> 2! 52> 8 17 3:2 2, 547 1, 051 12.6 
All families_.-_-__.-.-- Jobst Led ise 


739 | 4.6 | 1, 418 485 | 5.5 


The relation between schooling of the operator and the home 
maker to the standard of living (Table 11) is not at all striking. 
A part of the existing relation may be obscured in tenure status 
and in age of the operator and home maker, factors which are not 
accounted for in Table 11. With regard to the three measures of 
living expenses schooling seems to be more closely related to ex- 
penditures per cost-consumption unit than to either expenditures 
per family or to the percentage of expenditures per cost-consump- 
tion unit for advancement. 

Owing to the small number of families in all schooling groups, 
other than the first listed, and to the complexity involved in at- 
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tempting to account for the influence of the schooling of the two 
individuals rather than of one only, evidences of the low rela- 
tions between schooling and the standard of living were regarded 
as suggestive of further, analyses of the data. As a further test 
of the relation of schooling to expenditures, average expenditures 
were obtained for groups of families sorted on the basis of grades 
of schooling of the operator and again of the home maker from 
0 years or grades up to 16 years or grades. About the same rela- 
tions as shown in Table 11 were apparent. The most significant 
rises in expenditures in all three terms of measurement appear to 
start somewhere between the fifth and the eighth grade and to con- 
tinue up through the sixteenth grade, that is, the fourth year in 
college. This being true, schooling as referred to in further analy- 
ses is in terms of combined grades of operator and home maker, 
except where specified otherwise. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF RELATION OF FACTORS BY 
METHOD OF GROSS CORRELATION 


The relation of the several criteria of the ability to pay and of 
the factors influencing the desires or demands of the family to the 
standard of living, as shown by the tabular method, are presented 
more concisely though in less detail, by the method of gross cor- 
relation!! in Table 12. Those factors regarded as reflecting the 
farm business resources in the ability to pay are listed separately. 


TABLE 12.—Coefficients of gross correlation for criteria of ability to pay and 
factors influencing desires for and demands on family living and the stand- 
ard of living in terms of expenditures per family, per cost-consumption unit 
and percentage of all expenditures per cost-consumption unit for advance- 
ment, for year ended December 31, in farm homes of selected localities of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 


Expenditures 

Per cent 

| Sum of all for ad- 
Factors or criteria selected ee eee: L at pe 

| tion units | econsump- 

tion unit 


Coefficients of correlation 


DNGTE SRM GLEHa: GLAI TS APT Ca ah I yal I ea ae ae Nell Relais T er Epa 20. 53 0. 56 0. 31 


Average rata or accumulation: :. 972226222262 3_ Log lee 48 . 54 22 
Number of years since the farmer began his earning life_______________ .10 . 06 | .18 
INU DEE OL persons insramilyiese Shi Peete eee Seth tsa i Dy Be ane —.17 |} . 02 
MA TIVM SIC CIE BE! had) SO a Sy a ee Sele gh mais . 00 . 16 
Schooling of both operator and home maker-_--________________________ 220 40 | - . 24 
Scheolin®ioheperator ao 24 vaso: ed cae be es a Fel rie ea 3k . 43 . 29 
MC MDEMIE PEO MNOIMe IAICOn foe «ee og gh a Re . 26 . 43 . 29 
eres meminrin- reps. Stet Pee eA ep Eade Oo 41 . 46 27 
Cast ovoperatiomoffanm pusiness. - 227515 320) 9525 tse 3 27 12 
Indexofdiversity of farmenterprises {tet ek eS | 16 15 21 


2 With a sample of 861 cases, the probable error for the coefficient of correlation of 0.00 is +0.023. For 
this reason, the probable error of the different coefficients of correlation is not shown; any coefficient of 0.12 
or larger may be considered to be due to other causes than chance. 


The coefficient of gross correlation, a commonly accepted statistical measure of the 
degree of relation between two series of variable quantities assumes a value between 1 
and —1. If the coefficient of correlation be 0, there is no relation between the two 
factors considered; that is, they rise or fall independently of each other. If the co- 
efficient equals 1 the correlation is said to be perfect positive; that is, the two factors 
move in the same direction. If the coefficient equals —1, the correlation is perfect 
negative ; that is. the factors vary inversely. 
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The coefficient of gross correlation between each of these factors 
and the sum of expenditures per family, per cost-consumption unit 
and the percentage of the sum of expenditures per cost-consumption 
unit devoted to advancement substantiate» somewhat the evidences 
of relations already pointed out in connection with the results given 
in tabular form. There are fairly high correlations between both 
net worth of the farmer and the average annual rate of accumula- 
tion, with expenditures per family and per cost-consumption unit. 
The number of years since the farmer began his earning life are 
scarcely related to the expenditures in any of the three terms of 
measurement. 

The coefficients of gross correlation between both the number of 
persons per family and the family living cycle, and expenditure in 
each of the three terms of measurement are significantly low. This 
is to be expected with expenditures per cost-consumption unit and 
the percentage of expenditures per cost-consumption unit for ad- 
vancement since the influence of varying numbers and ages of per- 
sons composing the family upon expenditures has been eliminated. 
The low correlation for both, the number in the family and the 
family living cycle, with expenditures per family may be accounted 
for in part by the economy possible from the provision of goods in 
quantities for larger families or by a decrease in the standard of 
living with an increase in the size of family. As stated previously, 
coefficients of correlation for schooling of the operator and the home 
maker and expenditures are low, with expenditures per family 
especially. 

Fairly high coefficients of gross correlation between both acres 
and cost of operation of the farm business and expenditures suggest 
the reflection of farm business resources in the ability to pay. 
Further comment on the relations shown in Table 12 will be made 
in connection with the interrelation of factors and criteria used. 


INTERRELATION OF FACTORS AND CRITERIA USED IN ANALYSIS 
AND CONSIDERATION OF OTHER FACTORS NOT ACCOUNTED 
FOR BY GROSS CORRELATIONS. MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


Although the coefficients of gross correlations presented in Table 
12 are indicative of the degree of relation of each of the several 
economic and other factors to expenditures in each of the three 
terms of measurement, they fail to account for the interrelation of 
all factors involved in the situation. They fail to designate the 
limitations of the factors used and to account for the influence of 
many other factors not available for use in connection with the 
analyses. Attention has been called to the fact that none of the 
factors or criteria of the ability to pay are indicative of the liquid 
assets available for the year of study. For example, the extent to 
which net worth of the farmer is reflected in liquid or quick assets 
has not been determined. Similarly, the extent to which the cost of 
operation of the farm business may compete with family living 
for the funds available is unknown. Both of these two factors, net 
worth of the farmer and cost of operation of the farm business, fail 
to account for variations in the annual income owing to fluctuation 
in the prices of farm products. Furthermore, both ignore the ques- 
tion as to whether the year of study could be considered typical for 
any locality with regard to farm income. 
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Further, the method of gross correlation does not show what part 
schooling of the operator and home maker and composition or 
make-up of the family play in the formation of desires and demands 
in connection with family living. Many social relationships influ- 
encing expenditures of the farm family fall outside the field of 
schooling. Reading at home, visiting and social contacts of all 
persons composing the families with persons of other families 
through neighborhood groups and other groups have not been con- 
sidered. Ways in which the family reacts psychologically to its 
social and economic situations are given no consideration. 

Finally, the method of gross correlation gives no suggestion as 
to the adequacy of expenditures for one year as a measure of the 
standard of living. Expenditures for the year of study may be ex- 
tremely nontypical for many of the families represented. As here 
used, expenditures do not signify a cash outgo but the value of all 
economic goods used. The proportion of these goods furnished by 
the farm may be abnormally high or low with many families. 
Quantities of certain goods purchased during the years immediately 
preceding the study may cause other variations. Marketing facili- 
ties may influence the expenditure for family living as well as the 
returns from farming. 

Owing to the complexity of all factors involved the method of 
gross correlation is ineffective as a means of determining the part 
of the total variation of all factors which could be accounted for 
by those factors used in the analyses and of selecting from the 
tactors used those exerting the greatest influence or having the 
closest relation to the standard of living. The nearest approach 
to the solution of these problems is the method of multiple cor- 
relation, one of the results of which is expressed in the coefficient 
of determination. Through the use of this method of analysis the 
percentage of the total relation accounted for by the independent 
variable factors selected and the proportional contribution of the 
two sets of these factors, those indicative of the ability to pay and 
those indicative of the desires and demands on family living, were 
determined. 

Coefficients of determination were ascertained for all the inde- 
pendent variables shown in Table 12 with each of the three dependent 
variables; that is, with expenditures in each of the three terms of 
measurement. With expenditure per family as the dependent vari- 
able, it was found that 48 per cent of the total variation of all fac- 
tors could be accounted for by the factors used in the analysis. 
Three-fourths of this 48 per cent of variation which could be ac- 
counted for, or 36 per cent of the total variation, is attributable to 
eriteria of the ability to pay and one-fourth, or 12 per cent of the | 
total variation, is credited to factors indicative of the desires or 
demands of the family on family living. 

With expenditures per cost-consumption unit as the dependent 
variable, 42 per cent of the total variation could be accounted for 
by the independent variable factors used. Less than three-fourths, 
68 per cent of this 42 per cent accounted for, or 28.6 per cent of the 
total variation, is attributable to criteria of the ability to pay and 
the remaining 32 per cent, or 13.4 per cent of the total variation, 
is due to factors indicative of the desires or demands of the family. 
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With the percentage of expenditures per cost-consumption unit for 
advancement as the dependent variable, only 16 per cent of the total 
variation could be accounted for by the independent variables used 
in the analysis. Less than three-fourths, 68 per cent, of this 16 per ~ 
cent of the variation which could be accounted for, or 10.9 per cent 
of the total variation, is due to criteria of the ability to pay and 32 
per cent, or 5.1 per cent of the total variation, is credited to factors 
indicative of the desires or demands of the family for the economic 
goods of family living. 

Of the variation which could be accounted for the largest share is 
attributable to net worth of the farmer. This share or percentage 
amounts to about one-fourth of the variation which could be ac- 
counted for with each of the three dependent variables. Interpreted 
in proportions or percentages of the total variation this one-fourth 
amounts to 12 per cent of the total with expenditures per family, 
10.2 per cent of the total with expenditures per cost-consumption 
unit, and 4 per cent of the total with the percentage of expenditures 
per cost-consumption unit for advancement. This does not imply, 
however, that net worth of the farmer is the most significant index 
of the standard of living. About as much of the variation which 
could be accounted for is attributable to size or magnitude of the 
farm business, measured by acres and cost of operation, as is due to 
net worth of the farmer. It is probable that both acres and cost of 
operation are reflected through net worth to the standard of living. 


PRESENTATION OF INFERENCES OR CONCLUSIONS 


Owing to the small number of records from which the data were 
obtained and the wide variations between localities, tenure status, 
and family make-up, inferences or conclusions here presented can 
not be regarded as absolute or final. They are suggestive of further 
study of a larger number of records representing specific regions 
and types of farming. Among the inferences drawn, the following 
are presented as suggestions for further study: 

(1) Economic advancement, reflected in the ability of the farmer 
to pay or to provide, bears a fairly close relation to the standard of 
living. This does not imply that family living is not curtailed in 
many instances in order that the farmer may advance economically, 
that is, increase his productive capital at the expense of the family’s 
welfare. Nor does it imply that schooling of all members of the 
family and participation of the family in social activities are not 
reflected in the ability to pay as well as in the demands for the eco- 
nomic goods of family living. 

(2) Both size of family and family-living cycles—that is, periods 
of growth and development—are directly related to the standard of 
living, although apparently to a less degree than is the ability to 
pay. But some of the actual relation between the demands on 
family living, from these causes, and the ability to pay may not be 
accounted for because of the counteracting influence of an increased 
number and age of persons composing the family on the ability to 

ay. 
(3) Schooling of the parents bears less relation to the standard of 
living, in terms of expenditures, than does economic advancement— 
that is, the ability to pay. Allowance has not been made, however, 
for efficiency, due to schooling, in buying and using goods, Fur- 
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ther, schooling of the operator and home maker only can not be 
accepted as indicative of all the desires developed and demands 
made upon family living through education. Schooling of the other 
members of the family, in homes where there are sons and daughters, 
is fully as significant a factor as is schooling of their parents. In 
addition the influence of study and reading at home and of social 
participation in neighborhood and community activities are not 
taken into account in the analyses. Schooling of the operator and 
home maker is more closely related to the annual rate of accumula- 


tion and to net worth than to expenditures per family and per cost- 


consumption unit which means undoubtedly that it has an indirect 
positive relation to the standard of living. 

(4) With regard to relation of the ability to pay to the standard 
of living the sum of all costs per cost-consumption unit seems to be 
the most satisfactory of the three measures of expenditures. Ex- 
penditures per family seems equally satisfactory for comparing ex- 
penditures for family living among different localities or sections, 
different tenures, and different trades. The percentage of all ex- 
penditures per cost-consumption unit for advancement appears to 
be the least satisfactory of the three measures of expenditure. This 
is due in part to wide variations in the expenditure for goods classi- 
fied under advancement in comparison with rather limited variations 
in expenditures for food, clothing, or house rent. Furthermore, the 
arbitrary classification of goods with regard to advancement may 
help render the percentage of the total expenditures for this purpose 
somewhat unsatisfactory as a measure of the standard of living. 

All three measures of expenditure should be further tested by the 
use of larger numbers of records. 

(5) The evidence is not sufficient to conclude that the standard 
of living is due primarily to economic advancement. Nor is it suf- 
ficient to conclude that the standard of living keeps pace with the 
growth of new demands and new desires developed through growth 
and through education, that is, through information, social partici- 
pation, and experience. Undoubtedly economic advancement, ability 
to pay, and the development of new desires and demands are de- 
pendent upon each other. If the ability to pay, that is, possession 
of more money to spend, be regarded as the first requisite, more 
money to spend must mean more comforts for the farm family and 
more lasting satisfactions for all persons composing the family. 
Desires for higher standards of living and the ability to pay must 
go hand in hand. 


DEFINITION OF FACTORS 


Farm income is the difference between farm business receipts and 
expenses for the year. Interest on farm capital, whether borrowed 
or not, is not deducted. The value of family labor is considered an 
expense. The data are based on the farm operated as a whole 
regardless of tenure of the operator. 

Labor income represents the farmer’s net return for the year, 
after all farm expenses including unpaid labor, interest on invest- 
ment, and depreciation on equipment have been deducted. 

Disposable net income refers to the total returns per family from 
labor of the operator and his family both on and off the farm and 
from farm and other investments, with no deductions for rent and 
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interest except when actually paid by the operator. It includes all 
goods furnished by the farm for family living purposes. 
Acres per farm refer.to the total size of farm, that is, to all land 


worked by the farmer-alone or with paid or unpaid labor from 


within or from without his immediate family. 
Total farm capital represents the value, expressed in terms of 


dollars, of all property per farm; including land and buildings, 


stock, machinery, supplies, and cash for running expenses averaged 

for the beginning and the end of the year of study. 

Operator's working capital includes that part of the total farm — 

capital not invested in land, buildings, and permanent improvements. 
Cost of operation of the farm business means interest on the total 


investment along with the cost of all labor expended in producing 


crops, livestock, and other products during the year of study. 

Diversity of farm enterprises: The index of diversity is calcu- 
lated as outlined in United States Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment Bulletin 341 (p. 81) by finding the sum of the magnitude 
in terms of the value of total receipts, of all enterprises on the farm, 
expressing the magnitude of each enterprise as a percentage of the 
total magnitude of all farm enterprises, squaring these percentages, — 
adding the squares and dividing their sum into unity. The diversity 
index thus calculated gives weight not only to the number of farm 
enterprises but also to the relative size of these enterprises. | 

Net worth of the farmer is the value of all his wealth, in terms 
of dollars, in whatever form it was found, less all indebtedness, both 
for the year of study. 

Percentage of net worth obtained as gratuitous wealth is the per- 
centage of the total net worth received from inheritance, gift, or 
marriage. 

Percentage of net worth obtained through net increase in the value 


of land is the percentage of all net worth resulting from net increase —| 


in land value. This net increase was calculated by deducting the 
purchase price from the sale price of all pieces of land ever owned 
by the farmer, and subtracting from this difference the value of all 
improvements put on the place while it was owned. If the farmer 
had not resold the farm an estinfated present value was taken instead 
of the sale price. ) 

Number of years since the’farmer began his earning life means 
the total number of years he has spent at all occupations since having 
been employed without pay on his father’s farm or elsewhere. 

The operator’s average annual rate of accumulation is calculated 
by taking the total net worth for the year of study less any wealth 
received from inheritance, gift, marriage, or net increase in land 
values and dividing the remainder by the number of years that have 
lapsed since the operator began earning for himself. 
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